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The Library of 


The Ringling Museum of Art 


y 
FRANCES C. HOERSTING, Librarian 


EW people realize that the Ringling 

Museum in Sarasota has a library, 
and even fewer realize that it is the 
largest art research library south of 
Duke University in North Carolina. 
The specialty is the art of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as those were the periods of main in- 
terest to John Ringling when he started 
to collect both books and objects of 
art. With the advice and assistance of 
a Mr. Bohler, his agent and dealer, 
many volumes of original and contem- 
porary source material were acquired. 
These books, some of them written and 
printed in the 1600's, are valuable for 
art students and those interested in the 


life, manners, customs and history of 
former times. 

In the twenties, and long before, it 
was considered quite the thing to have 
large expensively bound books promi- 
nently displayed in one’s home. There 
is no lack of such volumes in Mr. Ring- 
ling’s original collection. 

He enjoyed the actual purchase of 
these books and other works of art 
for his residence and the projected mu- 
seum, and he obtained sales catalogs 
from auction houses and galleries both 
in this country and abroad. These cata- 
logs are very valuable in that they give 
a portion of the history of the objects 
for sale, their owners, their size and 
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condition, and their selling price at 
the time. We currently subscribe to the 
sales catalogs of the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries in New York. These appear 
about a week prior to the actual sale, 
and later we receive a price list of each 
item which has been sold. 

When the State of Florida finally 
took over the Ringling Museums in 
1945-46, Mr. A. Everett Austin, Jr. 
came to Sarasota from the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut, 
as Director. Mr. Austin had a consum- 
ing interest in Baroque art—and in 
the theater as well. From the time in 
1945 when he came to the Museum 
until his untimely death in 1957, he 
added immeasurably to the collection 
both of paintings and of books on cos- 
tuming, the ballet, and the Comedia 
dell’ Arte, the professional impromptu 
comedy of the Baroque era. 

Though the library had a trained 
librarian at one time, there was a peri- 
od from 1954 to 1958 when there was 
no one at all in charge of the books 
to see that they were cataloged and 
marked. In July 1958, the Art Study 


Mrs. Hoersting, the librarian, Mr. Don- 
ahue, director of the Museum and 
State Senator Ed Price. 
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Group of the Sarasota Branch of the 4 
American Association of University — 
Women chose as its annual project to : 


catalog and mark the books in the i.e 
brary so that they would be more use- 


Sepharose “ep 


ful. That work has now been completed — 


and the entire collection has been — 


pruned of those books which were 
thought to be non-essential. A diction- 


ary card catalog has been made which © 


truly reflects the contents of the library. 
All told the women of the Art Study 
Group gave more than 1500 hours of 
voluntary service. 

The classification used is based on 
that used in the Frick Collection in 
New York City,-where our new diréc- 
tor, Mr. Kenneth Donahue, worked for 


some years. It uses the notation of the — 


Dewey Decimal Classification, but all 

classes are devoted to art and artists. 

Briefly, it is: 
000-099 
100-199 


General Reference 


painting in general 
200-224 
to periods and regions 
225 
ally arranged 
British painting, subdivided as 
above 
British painters 
Dutch 
Flemish 
French 
German 
Italian 
Spanish 
Latin American, Russian, 
Chinese, etc. 
Sculpture (720, American, etc.) 
Architecture 


250-274 


275 


350 


ip oat angen e eagerly Phe es 


er 


A pian se Ne St aE ry 


History of art, general theory, 2 
American painting, divided in- . 


American painters, alphabetic- 


Design, ornament, interior © 


decoration, minor arts 


Guidebooks, museum cata- 


logs, private and public col- 
lections, exhibition catalogs. 


Sales catalogs are merely listed and ; 
filed by date. Important sales have ~ 


(Continued on Page 20) 





Florida’s New 
Junior College 


Libraries 


A Progress Report 


by LEON F. FORDHAM 
Librarian, Daytona Beach Junior College 


INCE 1927, when the St. Petersburg 

Junior College was opened, Florida 
has become more and more committed 
to the public junior college as a regular 
part of its educational system. The 
movement was slow in gathering mo- 
mentum, but new colleges appeared 
over the years with some regularity. 
Then in 1957-58 the number of junior 
colleges was more than doubled. The 
legal mechanism for the establishment 
of these colleges was thoroughly tested, 
and, unless Florida’s rate of population 
growth and economy suffer severe set 
backs, new colleges will come into 
being as fast as the legal requirements 
are met by the various counties. There 
can be little doubt that the state sup- 
ported community college has come to 
Florida to stay. 

Except for broad, overall recom- 
mendations, there was no pattern for 
the organization of these new schools. 
Each was encouraged to develop in the 
manner most suited for its own par- 
ticular community needs. The lines of 
authority were drawn through county 
boards of education rather than through 
one centralized state agency. The aim, 
from the very beginning, was to create 
true community colleges. 


This extraordinary freedom was nec- 
essary if the overall plan of real com- 
munity colleges was to be achieved. 
However, it is doubtful if at one time 
or another every one of the new college 
presidents did not wish for a detailed 
manual of procedure to follow. As the 
pressure of meeting new problems 
every day mounts, the dream of getting 
answers from some higher authority 
becomes more alluring. How the presi- 
dents did react to this situation can 
only be conjecture, but I can speak 
with conviction about one librarian’s 
reaction. It was quite a step to move 
from a large, well organized library to 
one that existed in name only. When 
the first class was admitted, this new 
library’s collection consisted of about 
two hundreds basic reference books. 
None of the library furniture had come. 
Everything seemed to be in the nebu- 
lous state of being “on order.” One 
could only wait, and explain as 
patiently as possible to students that 
the books they had to read by next 
week had not yet come. 

Then one day came the deluge. 
Books, furniture, LC cards, everything 
arrived at once. From then on the 
librarian had little time for anything 
except getting books processed and on 
the shelves. Since everything was 
needed, planning was a waste of time. 
One just cataloged frantically, ordered 
more books in every spare second, and 
stopped every five minutes to try to 
help a student with a reference ques- 
tion. Somehow the books kept coming, 
got processed, and a library began to 
take shape. The pressure did not 
slacken, but now there did seem to be 
some direction in spite of all the con- 
fusion. Then, almost before one real- 
ized, June had come, and the first year 
was over. 





Now, even the newest junior college 
is in its second year. There is a feeling 
of permanence and achievement, and 
we can indulge in the luxury of looking 
around to see how our neighbors have 
fared, and to steal a glance at the older 
schools to see how we rate. This librar- 
ian was a little proud of the year's 
achievement, but was also very curious 
to find out how his work compared 
with that in the other new junior col- 
leges. When the excellent excuse of 
doing a study for publication was pre- 
sented, he jumped at the chance to do 
a little snooping. A questionnaire was 
hastily prepared and broadcast over the 
state; the oldest and the newest junior 
colleges were included. The response to 
the questionnaire was good. Ten insti- 
tutions were contacted, and all save 
two returned their questionnaires on 
time and completely filled out. Those 
participating were St. John’s River, 
Pensacola, Chipola, St. Petersburg, 
Palm Beach, North Florida, Gulf Coast 
and Daytona Beach. They cover the 
age range from the older ones, St. 
Petersburg (1927), Palm Beach 
(1933), and Chipola (1947) to five 
of the newest. 


The questionnaire covered every- 
thing from size of student body, num- 
ber of books cataloged, budget, work 
schedule, and staff, to more personal 
items such as “What problems gave 
you most concern in setting up your 
library?” It seems inevitable that once 
questionnaires have been returned and 
tabulation begins, many other questions 
which should have been asked come to 
mind. The questionnaire used for this 
study was strong in requiring short fac- 
tual answers and almost completely 
neglected personal responses. Time and 
again when studying the returns, small 
deviations from the general pattern on 
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the part of one library brought intrigu- — 
ing questions to mind. Why is one li- — 
brarian so far ahead of everybody else — 
in one particular phase of the total © 
program, and not quite up to average — 
in another? The answer is, of course, 
that each of these librarians is an indi- 
vidual working on a very big project 
completely on his own. It is only natu- 
ral that the phases of librarianship most 
interesting to that particular librarian 
should get a little more emphasis than 
some of the others that are a bit more 
like drudgery. For that reason the com- 
parisons presented here are intended in 
no way to rate the various libraries in 
relation to each other. It is only hoped 
that the librarians concerned can see 
how their own total programs compare 
with the other similar institutions 
throughout the state, and that the read- 
ers not directly concerned will find 
some interest in the accomplishments 
of these relatively new state colleges. 


Student enrollments vary greatly and 
the school’s age has little to do with 
the figures. The total population of the 
area served seems to be the deciding 
factor. St. Petersburg does have the 
largest enrollment, but two of the new- 
est colleges stand almost tied for sec- 
ond place. Enrollments range from 
more than 3,000 to around 300. This 
range is mentioned only because it 
seems to have little or no bearing on 
the size of the book collections or upon 
the types of services offered. The con- 
trolling factor in size of book collection 
is hard to determine. Age of the insti- 
tution and size of the professional 
library staff are important. St. Peters- 
burg, predictably, has the largest num- 
ber of books available to its students, 

(Continued on Page 22) 





Newspaper Libraries 


by MARY DRUE McGRAW 
MIAMI NEWS 


to must be some significance to 
the fact that librarians for news- 
papers are objecting to the term 
“morgue” for the collection of clip- 
pings, pictures, metal cuts and micro- 
film which comprises their domain. On 
my part it is not so much an objection 
as it is a desire to get across the idea 
of the living, vital heart of the news- 
paper itself, and its perpetuity. Far 
from being a morgue of old and yellow- 
ing clippings, it is a time capsule con- 
taining the events which went before, 
and to which will be added today’s and 
tomorrow’s happenings in a fascinating 
pattern of cause and effect. It therefore 
is the livest place I’ve ever known. 
There is only one person to whom I 
feel I owe an apology for walking out 
on the world of books and into the new 
world of newspapers. But since Dr. 
Lawrence Clark Powell does not know 
I exist, unless he can feel my spiritual 
kinship every time I read certain pas- 
sages of his “Alchemy of Books,” and 
“Passion for Books,” I suppose my 
conscience will gradually subside in the 
pleasure of creating a filing system and 
a cross index which will include not 
only the vital points of our new Metro 
government but also a growing store- 
house of oft needed items suitable for 
an editorial department in constant 
need of expressing themselves, but with 
the ever hanging sword of Damocles, 
the deadline, over their heads. To my 
staff I am sure that many of the tid-bits 
I hoard seem both foolish and extra- 
neous, but I am more conscious as the 
years roll on that “I am a part of all 


that I have met,” and believing that, I 
therefore keep my thoughts and mem- 
ories, my files, to be drawn upon when 
needed. 

Perhaps it is the exigency of the 
times, the times that still “try men’s 
souls,” which drove me out of the ivory 
tower of books and contemplation, into 
the fast pace of the daily paper, which 
in its avowed task of informing the peo- 
ple of the news as it happens, now 
publishes five editions daily. 

For the uninitiated (and I presume 
they must be many, or I would not 
have been asked to contribute this ar- 
ticle so soon after my arrival at the 
Miami News just seven months ago) 
I will sketch briefly the routine of our 





day in the library (or morgue if you 
insist). My staff consists of three, with 
an occasional borrowed copy boy, good 
mostly for fetching and carrying, or 
extracting cuts or pictures from the 
files, but not for filing, since the day 
one asked whether a picture was filed 
under MAE or under WEST! (Need- 
less to say, I have been haunted by the 
lost items his helping hand must have 
tucked away for us.) 

One of us arrives at 5:45 a.m. (yes, 
you read it correctly, but have you ever 
heard the mocking birds at that peace- 
ful hour before dawn? If only the whole 
day might remain as tranquil!). We 
must help get the art (pictures or cuts) 
and information needed by the re- 
porters for a 6:30 deadline for the first 
edition. The wire services, bringing 
nation-wide obituaries, are checked at 
this time, and the previous day’s five 
editions are prepared for microfilming. 
The town’s rival paper is read and 
checked for any articles not likely to 
be handled by our own. One assistant 
is largely responsible for identifying, 
filing and weeding the photographs, 
which pile up tremendously after the 
art editor clears his desk of the Sun- 
day’s accumulation. I foresee the time 
when our art department will be forced 
to move into larger quarters, and be a 
separate.entity. At the New York 
Times, which I made it my business to 
visit this summer during my vacation, I 
noted that the pictures were housed 
three floors up from the main library, 
and there was very little connection if 
any between the two departments. 

Parenthetically, I would like to give 
credit to Mr. Abraham Abrahamson, 
assistant director of the New York 
Times library, who gave so generously 
of his time and of his priceless store of 
information and experience, to a new 
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and bewildered librarian just entering ~ 


the field. I came not by the old route 


of journalism or newspaper employ- — 


ment, but by the new and more cir- 
cuitous route of library school, followed 
by positions in elementary, junior high, 
high school, junior college, college, 
public, branch, church (once I set up 
Baptist and Jewish libraries simulta- 
neously), Army, and Bookmobile 
libraries. It therefore seemed almost 
obligatory when the call came for a 
librarian in a specialized field, that I 
answer the challenge. I should be very 
facetious to think that some day I may 
sit down like Alexander and weep be- 
cause there are no new library fields to 
conquer. I will be most humbly grateful 
if I am allowed my three score and ten 
in which to initiate an index, or cross- 
file. As yet it measures only about three 
inches. 


My second assistant arrives later and 
therefore closes the library at 5:00 p.m. 
Her special concern is the retrieving of 
the metal cuts from the composing 


room and matching and identifying - 


them from the clippings which she has 
razor-cut from the previous afternoon. 
She makes folders for new subjects and 
then proceeds to file them into the ever- 
expanding cut file. All cuts which can- 
not be used again for good head shots 
are thrown into the “hell box” for melt- 
ing down again. Later in the day she 
goes to the engraving department for 
the pictures, and proceeds to go 
through the same process of matching 
and identifying, before the clippings 
are finally ready to be filed away, hav- 
ing been clipped in duplicate as many 
times as there are name references or 
subject headings needed for cross filing. 
' (Continued on Page 25) 
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ARASOTA is known from Skowhegan 

to Laguna Beach as an art center 
with its museums, its art schools and 
its recognized artists making the area 
synonymous with art appreciation; but 
its great colony of nationally known 
writers of best sellers, serious works 
and mystery novels is far from realized. 
One of the reasons for that is that these 
writers never have been promoted as 
tourist attractions but are looked upon 
as neighbors and friends—just a part 
of the Sarasota community, enjoying 
the right to live naturally in all the 
satisfactions which Florida affords. 

Their presence, however, does en- 
hance the atmosphere of fine arts and 
the humanities. It does call for more 
than usual resources for our libraries 
and does promote an association to- 
gether for these gifted persons who 
claim Sarasota as their permanent resi- 
dence. 

The list of prominently successful 
writers is a publisher’s delight. Among 
the distinguished novelists in current 
American literature is first, of course, 
MacKinlay Kantor, 1956 Pulitzer Prize 
winner for his Andersonville and fav- 
orably known for his stories of Bugle 
Ann in the Saturday Evening Post, as 
well as other successful books, includ- 
ing the delightful story of Lobo. 

Then there’s Bud Schulberg of What 
Makes Sammy Run and The Disen- 
chanted fame. Dr. Harold Glasscock is 
not so well known, but as “Robert Win- 
field” he published Plow and Scalpel. 
Everyone remembers the hilarious Mr. 
Blanding Builds His Dream House, 


Words by the Million! 


by GLENN M. PRATT 
PRESIDENT, SARASOTA COUNTY FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARIES 








which came from the pen of Eric Hod- 
gins. His latest is Enough Time?, a 
book of cartoons by Alan Dunn for 
which he did the captions. Col. William 
A. Ganoe, U. S. Army retired, has 
written several technical books on mili- 
tary subjects, and one novel My Heart 
Remembers. 

Karl Bickel, Sarasota’s “Elder States- 
man” and retired president of the 
United Press, has done an excellent job 
of research on the West Coast of Flor- 
ida in Mangrove Coast. 

Photogenic scientist, Eugenia Clark, 
head of the Cape Haze Marine Labo- 
ratory, has written an engaging book 
on her expedition to explore beneath 
the Red Sea in Lady with a Spear. 

Gordon Lewis has published an out- 
standing book on Florida Fishing; Neal 
Chapline Swalm has written of Sarasota 
itself in Pageant of Sarasota; Harry 
Sadler produced a different version of 
John Brown’s Body; while Ed Beattie, 
formerly with the Associated Press, re- 
corded his own prisoner of war experi- 
ence in Diary of a Kriege. 

A book, out early in 1959, by Wyatt 
Blassingame is appropriately titled Live 
from the Devil, and is steeped in the 
lore of Florida’s early cattle industry 
and of the men who made it succeed. 
Another of his, coming soon, will be 
called They Rode the Frontier. 

Several husband and wife teams are 
working together under Sarasota’s sun 
and achieving success. Probably the 
best known are the Hayes, Joseph and 
Marrijane, who collaborated to pro- 
duce that delightfully funny Bon Voy- 
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age. Joe Hayes is particularly remem- 
bered for his Desperate Hours, and 
many other stories and plays. Bob and 
Charlotte Springer, authors of Smug- 
glers Moon, are another successful pair. 

A brand new author is Fred 
Sweeney, a noted “outdoors” artist who 
tells how to do it in Technique of 
Drawing and Painting Wild Life. An- 
other artist turned author is Jerry 
Farnsworth, whose Learning to Paint 
with Oils and Painting with Jerry 
Farnsworth are tops in that field. Phil- 
ip Hiss, architect of unusual contem- 
porary buildings, has written two 
books, one on Bali, one on the Nether- 
lands. 

Peter Neagoe has two books to his 
credit, No Time for Tears and A Time 
to Keep; Mary Freeman is known 
throughout the literary world for her 
scholarly treatment of the character of 
D. H. Lawrence; Joe Millard free 
lances on any given subject for maga- 
zines, and is currently interested in the 
Civil War in Florida. 

Sarasota can claim only two poets, 
Dr. Roderick MacEachen and Ray- 
mond Washington. Dr. Sidney Ted- 
esche, a greatly admired rabbi, has 
made scholarly translations of the Jew- 
ish Apocryphal literature. 

With the winter home of the circus 
in Sarasota, its use as a background is 
not surprising. Marian Murray wrote 
The Circus from Rome to Ringling; 
Alfred Court My Life with the Big 
Cats; Emmet Kelly his biography, Cir- 
cus Clown; and circus veterinarian A. 
Y. Henderson Circus Doctor. Another 
husband and wife team, John and Alice 
Durant, produced the handsome and 
authentic Pictorial History of the 
American Circus, while Robert Leslie 
Taylor did Center Ring. 

Mysteries and murders are the forte 
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of Richard Glendinning, who writes — 
books, paper backs and for periodicals. ~ 
Going along in the field of sudden death — 
are William O'Farrell in Doubles in — 
Death, Larry Heller with I Get What I ~ 
Want, and John D. McDonald. He was — 
awarded the Benjamin Franklin Award — 
in 1955 for the best Magazine story 
The Bear Trap, and frequently appears 
in slick magazines as well as paper 
backs. Retiring Time was created by 
Sid Hix, the well known cartoonist. 

In the children’s and teen-age market ~ 
are Walter Farley, whose Black Stallion 
series needs no introduction to the ~ 
young fry; Elizabeth Seibert, whose first — 
book was An Abrus Necklace, and ~ 
whose second was an adult mystery, — 
Death Follows the Flower Show; Laura ~ 
Cooper Rendina, whose books are all 
popular with teen-age girls, and whose 
latest, Trudi is no exception. Louise 
Floethe, a versatile writer, has won 
success with books illustrated by her 
husband, Richard. Their latest is The 
Cowboy on the Ranch. Margaret Ross 
takes her readers to far away lands in 
Wilderness River and Green Treasure, 
while Frederick Keith has a thrilling 
adventure story in Danger in the Ever- 
glades. Felix Riesenberg, Jr., writes sea 
and adventure stories for boys, as well 
as good solid non-fiction for adults. 
Among his latest are The Vanishing 
Steamer, and a book in the Landmark 
series on the U.S. Naval Academy. 
Duane Decker shows a true love and 
knowledge of sports in his baseball 
stories. Lois Steinmetz Cardozo writes 
under the pen names, Lois Duncan and 
Lois Kerry, and her true to life novels 
of young adults are popular with the 
junior high and high school set. 

With so many eligible writers it is 
quite understandable that the exclusive 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Frank Bowman Sessa, a Pennsylvanian, has A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Pittsburgh, and a degree in Library Science from Carnegie Tech. During 
the war, he served in the Navy, and at the end of the war was a Lieutenant Com- 
mander. He taught American history for four years at the University of Miami, during 
which time he wrote his dissertation about the boom years in Miami. In 1952, he 
became Director of the Miami Public Library. Here he has done an outstanding job, 
adding ten branches, a Business Library, an Art and Music Library, and a soon to be 
opened Science and Technology Library. He has also completed contracts for libraries 
in North Miami Beach and the Tri-City area (Bay Harbor Islands, Bal Harbour and 
Surfside). Dr. Sessa has been active in FLA for several years. He served on the 
Legislative Committee and as its chairman before his election to the presidency. He 
has just returned from a meeting of the Advisory Committee to the ALA Membership 
Project, and is chairman of the Committee to Study the Bases of Financial Support 
for Public Libraries. 

His wife, Anne, is also a graduate of the Carnegie Library School, and they have 
three delightful daughters, Penny, Jane and Gail. 


Although not reflected particularly by the 
Executive Board Minutes published else- 
where in this issue of Florida Libraries, three 
problems continue to be of paramount con- 
cern to the membership of the Florida Li- 
brary Association: legislation, censorship, 
and the small membership. Last year, the 
Association and the libraries of the state 
fell just short of achieving their goal of 
years—state assistance to county libraries. 
This year, while not one in which the Legis- 
lature meets, is still one of major importance 
to the FLA Legislative Committee. It must 
reconsider the bill presented to the last Legis- 
lative Session and eliminate its weaknesses, 
and it must also prepare for a concerted 
drive to promote a successful bill in 1961. 
You are invited to offer your comments and 
criticisms of the bill as it now stands. 

With less than a fourth of the librarians 
in the state belonging to the Florida Library 
Association, the Membership Committee has 
a tremendous task before it. Members can 
assist the committee by urging their fellow DR 
librarians, who are not now members, to 
join. It is well to remember that we owe it to 
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our profession to support our professional 
organizations. Through a strong FLA we can 
raise more rapidly the level of library service 
in Florida and through the American Library 
Association, the national level and profes- 
sional standards. 

In May of this year, it seemed as if the 
Legislature would succeed in enacting a bill 
that would seriously circumscribe the activi- 
ties of school libraries and perhaps even 
affect public libraries. Fortunately, wiser and 
cooler legislative heads prevailed. The As- 
sociation stood strongly against such censor- 


ship bills on the basis that the dangers in- 
herent in censorship far outweigh those to 
be avoided by the application of censorship. 
Since attacks are made upon individual 
books or libraries from time to time, as in 
Orlando in the instance of the Rabbits’ Wed- 
ding by Garth Williams, the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee has been reactivated 
with Dr. Louis Shores as chairman. At the 
present moment the threat of censorship 
seems to be dormant but the quiet is a rather 
uneasy one. 
—-Frank B. Sessa 
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Minutes of Exeeutive Board 


The fall meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Florida Library Association was held 
at the J. Hillis Miller Medical Center, Uni- 
versity of Florida, October 3, 1959, at 9:30 
A.M. Attending were: Dr. Frank B. Sessa, 
President; Elliott Hardaway, Vice-president 
and President-elect; Fred Bryant, Executive 
Secretary; Mrs. Virginia Grazier, Chairman, 
Public Library Section; Lynn Walker, Chair- 
man, College and Special Libraries Section; 
Grace Rayfuse, Chairman, School and Child- 
ren’s Section; Mrs. W. J. Rogers, Chairman, 
Trustees Section; Dr. Archie L. McNeal, 
ALA Councillor and Past President; Dr. 
Dorothy Dodd, Past President; Clara Wen- 
del, SELA Representative; Elizabeth Peeler, 
Editor, FLORIDA LIBRARIES; and Audrey 
Newman, Secretary. 

On motion made by Dr. McNeal, the 
reading of the minutes was omitted. In the 
Treasurer's absence, Mr. Bryant read the 
Treasurer's report showing a balance of 
$4,031.53. 

The Executive Board approved the fol- 
lowing reimbursement of expenses incurred 
(or to be incurred) by members acting as 
FLA representatives: 

Mrs. May H. Edmonds, FLA rep- 
resentative on Statewide Planning 
Committee for 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
for travel expenses to a meeting in 
Tallahassee and expenses for future 
meetings. 

Mr. Oscar Everhart, Executive Di- 
rector of National Library Week in 
Florida for 1960, travel expenses 
to Chicago to attend National Li- 
brary Week Workshop, November 
10-11. 


Section Chairmen gave the following re- 
ports concerning activities of their respective 
sections: 


Miss Grace Rayfuse, Chairman, School 
and Children’s Section, reported that a ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to public libraries in 
the state to determine the amount of service 
public libraries were providing to school 
children and the degree of co-operation be- 
tween school and public libraries. One hun- 
dred and one libraries responded, but it was 
noted that the bulk of the work was being 
done by only twenty-two libraries. The infor- 
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mation from the report was forwarded to the — 
Statewide Planning Committee for the 1960 ~ 
White House Conference for Children and ~ 
Youth. 

Mrs. W. J. Rogers, Chairman of the Trus- ~ 
tees Section, announced that there would be — 
a series of Trustee Workshops in November: — 
Gainesville, November 4; Panama City, No- © 
vember 9; Tampa, November 12; the dates 
for Ft. Pierce and Miami meetings have not 
been determined. These workshops will fea- 
ture discussions of legislation, legislative pro- 
grams, and ideas for the improvement of 
libraries. 

Mr. Lynn Walker, Chairman, College and 
Special Libraries Section, reported that his 
section is attempting to attract new members 
into FLA and hopes that their new DIRECT- 
ORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES will be of 
material assistance. 

The Public Library Section (Mrs. Virginia 
Grazier, Chairman) is planning a two-day 
Pre-Conference Workshop beginning March 
30, at noon. The general theme will be book 
selection, with emphasis upon positive selec- 
tion and some considerations of the problem 
of censorship. 

Since there will be a White House Con- 
ference on the Aging and the Aged in 1961, 
the question was raised as to whether the 
Public Library Section should send out a 
questionnaire similar to that used by the 
School and Children’s Section in its survey 
for the White House Conference for Chil- 
dren and Youth. Dr. Dodd suggested that the 
State Library would mimeograph and dis- 
tribute the questionnaires if the Public Li- 
brary Section provided the questions. The 
offer was accepted and Mrs. Helga Eason, 
FLA representative to the Adult Services 
Division (ALA) Planning Committee for the 
Institute on Library Services to an Aging 
Population, will tabulate the results and 
make a report to the Public Library Section. 

Miss Clara Wendel, FLA representative to 
the Florida Fine Arts Council, recommended 
that the Association become a member of 
the Council and pay $25 dues. This recom- 
mendation was approved. 

Mr. Lynn Walker, chairman of a commit- 
tee to consider the possibility of balloting for 
FLA officers by mail, reported that it would 
cost approximately $100 to hold such an 
election. After a discussion of the advantages 





Cemmittees 1959-60 


STANDING: 


Membership: 

John Clemons, Chairman 
F. W. Summers 
Mrs. Anne B. McCreary 

Constitution: 

Agnes Gregory, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Service 
Fred Bryant 

Nominating: 

Elizabeth Peeler, Chairman 
Mrs. Joe H. Farrington 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stephens 
Verna Nistendirk 
DeLyle P. Runge 

Auditing: 
(To be appointed at convention) 
Liaison with FEA: 

Mrs. Betty Lunnon, Chairman 
Mrs. Lois Pilson 
Mrs. Lora Hunter 

Resolutions: 

Peggy Beaton, Chairman 
Dorothy Hansen 
Harry Brinton 


SPECIAL: 


Research Cooperation: 
Stanley West, Chairman 
Orwin Rush 
George Rosner 


and disadvantages of such balloting, the 
question was tabled. 

Mr. Fred Bryant reported that so far as 
he can determine Fort Lauderdale would 
not be in a position to have the convention 
in 1961, for, as yet, it does not have suffi- 
cient hotel and exhibit space. He suggested 
that the Association might well consider 
meeting in Clearwater for a second time, 
or in Jacksonville which has just acquired a 
new hotel with excellent exhibit facilities. 
The Board approved Jacksonville as a ten- 
tative site for the 1961 convention, if an in- 
vitation were forthcoming. 

Upon the complaint of one of the exhibi- 
tors that FLA charges for exhibit space are 
too high, Mr. Bryant made a survey of 
charges made by other library associations 


Trustees Citation: 

Robert Hamilton, Chairman 
Mrs. W. J. Rogers 
Mrs. A. C. Mayo 

Intellectual Freedom: 

Louis Shores, Chairman 
Clara Wendel 
Tom Dreier 

Recruitment: 

Henry J. Blasick, Chairman 
Mrs. May H. Edmonds 
Dorothy Darrow 
Mrs. Virginia Grazier 

Local Arrangements: 

Fred Bryant, Chairman 

Library Development: 
(Same as 58-59) 
Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte 
Mrs. Jewel Garvin 
Mrs. Betty Service 
Elliott Hardaway 
Mrs. Virginia Grazier 
Zella Adams 
Lucia Tryon 
Mrs. W. J. Rogers 
DeLyle P. Runge 
Mrs. Joe Farrington 
Tom Dreier 
Legislative: 

Dr. Dorothy Dodd, Chairman 
Verna Nistendirk 
Mrs. W. J. Rogers 
Clara Wendel 


and found that FLA rates are comparable 
to many other Southern states. The Board 
authorized Mr. Bryant to continue the pres- 
ent rate schedule of $6.50 per foot. It also 
agreed that there should be an Exhibits Com- 
mittee with an exhibitor as a member. 

After considerable discussion, the Board 
declined to recommend re-establishment of 
the life membership as requested. 

The Board reaffirmed its willingness to pay 
the ALA Councillor’s expenses to ALA and 
suggested that he request such expenses as 
needed. 

The attached list of Committee and Rep- 
resentative appointments was approved. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Audrey Newman, Secretary 
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White House Conference 
On Aging 

Mrs. Helga H. Eason, Head of the Com- 
munity Relations Department of the Miami 
Public Library, has been appointed FLA’s 
representative in activities preparatory to the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging. She 
is working with the State Library on a sur- 
vey of library services to the aging and the 
aged in Florida. Similar surveys are being 
made in every state at the suggestion of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Mrs. Eason is also serving on the 
Planning Committee for the Workshop on 
Recreation and Group Work with the Aged, 
which is one of the all-day sessions scheduled 
by the Dade County Welfare Planning Coun- 
cil in preparation for the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Aging, which will be sitting in 
Miami beginning December 1. 


U. 8S. Natienal Commission 
for UNESCO 


Stanley West, Director of Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Florida, braved the snow in Den- 
ver, September 29 to October 2, to attend 
the UNESCO Conference. He reports as 
follows: 

The Seventh National Conference of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
was for all practical purposes my first ex- 
perience either with UNESCO or with the 
United States National Commission. The 
Commission, which meets biennially, had as 
its purpose to “further within the United 
States a greater interest in an understanding 
of the Latin American peoples and cultures 
and at the same time to demonstrate to Latin 
Americans how sincerely and extensively 
this interest already finds expression in the 
United States.” 

I was invited to speak on the panel re- 
lating to librarianship in the Americas, pri- 
marily because, as chairman of the Farming- 
ton Plan Committee for Latin America, I 
have been very much concerned with finding 
ways to insure that most of the important 
books published in Latin America will find 
their way to one library or another in the 
United States. 

Of the 2,000 people attending, only about 
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FLA Luiaison- At Home and Abroad 


fifteen of us were librarians, and five of 
these were on the panel. Miss Lucille M. 
Morsch, Deputy Chief Assistant, Library of 
Congress, was chairman of the panel. Dr. 
Charles Gosnell, librarian of the New York 
State Library, had just returned from an as- 
sessment of the UNESCO Experimental Li- 
brary in Medellin, Colombia. This is a model 
public library designed to show the people 
in South America what a well-run public 
library can do for a community. In a conti- 
nent where the equivalent of the modern 
municipal library in the United States is 
practically unknown, it is not surprising 
that there has been some difficulty adapting 
our methods, services and philosophy to the 
Latin American tradition. Despite the diffi- 
culties Dr. Gosnell described, this is an inter- 
esting, important experiment, and I think it 
is proving to be worthwhile. 

Mr. William V. Jackson of the School of 
Library Science, University of Illinois, had 
recently made a survey of United States 
supported libraries in Latin America. He 
described the organization and the services 
of these libraries, mainly in United States 
Information Service programs. One of the 
interesting facts pointed out was that there 
is only one librarian from the United States 
in any of these libraries. The rest, operated 
by South Americans, on a whole, are doing 
a very important job. Miss Marietta Daniels, 
Associate Librarian of the Columbus Me- 
morial Library, the Pan-American Union, 
discussed library training in South America 
and the great need for librarians. In the city 
of Medellin, there has also been an experi- 
mental library school established—a South 
American adaptation of the United States 
type school, but which spreads the library 
training over a three-year period in college. 

Mr. Howard Cline, of the Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress, reported 
among other things a substantial grant by the 
Carnegie Corporation to the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, to be administered 
by the Social Science Research Council for 
the furtherance of research in the general 
area of Latin American studies. I described 
the difficulties American libraries have had 
in finding what books have been published 
in the countries of Latin America and in 
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finding booksellers to sell them to us. I also 
told of the Seminar on Latin American 
Acquisitions and of the Farmington Plan 
Subcommittee on Latin America. 

The conference was organized so that 
meetings were held concurrently in the fields 
of culture (which included libraries), edu- 
cation, and science. There were many schol- 
ars, writers, scientists and statesmen from the 
countries of Latin America present. They 
seemed sincerely impressed with the interest 
the delegates showed in the culture of their 
continent, and the papers which they pre- 
pared were vital and interesting, and gave 
the meeting a truly international flavor. 


Florida Fine Arts Ceuneil 


The Executive Board of FLA voted at its 
recent meeting to become a member of the 
Florida Fine Arts Council, which completed 
its organization at a meeting in Orlando, 
May 16, 1959. The object of the council is 
the advancement of the fine arts in the State 
of Florida. Specifically the object is: 


a. To assist in the coordination of the 
work and programs of fine arts groups in 
communities and the State of Florida. 


b. To stimulate and encourage the devel- 


opment of fine arts programs for all residents 
of Florida. 


c. To act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on fine arts projects and activities. 

d. To foster interest and pride in the cul- 
tural heritage of Florida’s communities. 

e. To interpret the work of fine arts to 
the community, enlist public interest and 
promote public understanding. 

f. To bring to the attention of state and 
civic authorities the opportunities and needs 
of the communities in the State of Florida. 


Interim officers of the Council are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. A. Beecher, Gainesville; First 
Vice-President, Mr. David L. Wilmot, Tal- 
lahassee; Second Vice-President, Miss Janet 
C. King, St. Petersburg; Recording secretary, 
Miss Muriel F. Dey, DeLand; Treasurer, Mr. 
Clyde Shaffer, Tampa; Directors: Mrs. Byron 
A. Sperow, Coral Gables; Mr. Russell Hick- 
en, Jacksonville, and Mrs. Clayton Muir, 
Coral Gables. 


Membership in the Council includes group 


members, such as the Florida Federation of 
Music Clubs, Florida Association of Archi- 


tects, and FLA; individual members; and 
sponsoring members. 

The first project of the organization is a 
Florida Cultural Survey under the direction 
of Mrs. Charles A. Mead, Executive Secre- 
tary and Public Relations Officer. 


Clara E. Wendel 
FLA Representative 


National Library Week 


Oscar C. Everhart, Director of the Miami 
Beach Public Library, has been appointed 
State Executive Director for National Li- 
brary Week. He attended a workshop for 
State Executive Directors at ALA head- 
quarters in Chicago, November 10-11. 


William S. Lowenthal, of Miami Beach, 
has accepted the Chairmanship of the State 
Committee. Mr. Lowenthal was Chairman 
of the Dade County Committee for National 
Library Week in 1959. The additional mem- 
bers of his committee will be announced at 
a later date. 


Mr. Everhart, a graduate of Pomona 
College and Indiana University Library 
School, came to Miami Beach in January, 
1958, from the post of Acquisitions Head 
and Assistant to the Director of the Indiana 
State Library. 








White House Conference 
On Children and Youth 


In March 1960, thousands of United States 
citizens will participate in the golden anni- 
versary of a great national tradition affecting 
the welfare of children and youth—the sixth 
White House Conference. At the request of 
the President, the Governors of the various 
states appointed committees to initiate local 
activities and prepare reports on matters 
bearing on the welfare of children in each 
state for presentation at the Conference. 

When Governor Collins, in January 1958, 
designated the Florida Children’s Commis- 
sion to coordinate state planning for Florida. 
Dr. Archie L. McNeal, then President of 
FLA, named Mrs. May H. Edmonds as 
FLA’s liaison to the group. Other librarians 
participating are: Dorothy Hansen, acting 
for the State Library as an official state 
agency; Juanita DeVette, a delegate from the 
Florida Association of School Librarians; 
and Audrey Newman, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Participating organizations were invited tu 
contribute to the final White House Confer- 
ence Report by selecting a project which 
would fit into the Topic Guide of the Con- 
ference. The School and Children’s Section 
of FLA voted at its meeting in April to un- 
dertake a study that would represent our 
professional field in the state report. A 
questionnaire investigating the role of public 
libraries in the co-operation between school 
and public libraries in the state was planned 
with the help of the Miami Public Library 
staff and was distributed by the State Library 
to 157 community libraries on its mailing 
list. 

The gratifyingly high response of 101 re- 
turned questionnaires indicated a significant 
interest in the topic of school and public 
library relationships, but bore out the fact 
that in many areas of the state libraries had 
neither the support nor the facilities to give 
the types of service described in the ques- 
tions. 

Representatives of the co-operating organi- 
zations and official state agencies met in 
Tallahassee on August 17 for a preliminary 
planning meeting. The final meeting was a 
Workshop in Tallahassee, October 1-2, to 
write Florida’s report to the National Con- 
ference. 

The committee writing the section of the 
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report dealing with the analysis of needs and 
projection of solutions for rapid population 
expansion, strongly recommended large li- 
brary systems to cover the whole state. There 
was also concern about pornography, how it 
is reaching children through the mails as 
well as the news stands, and what action can 
be effective in limiting this distribution. 


THE 


Executive 
SECRETARY 


Don’t forget that our 1960 convention will 
be March 31-April 2, at the Fort Harrison 
Hotel in Clearwater. The Fort Harrison is an 
outstanding hotel and has unusually good 
facilities for conventions. The rates are 
reasonable and the price of food is reason- 
able also. There are beautiful gardens and a 
fine swimming pool, so come prepared. W: 
hope you will make early reservations, since 
we expect our largest crowd ever. There 
will be a pre-convention workshop on March 
30 sponsored by the Public Library Section 
and the School and Children’s Section. Check 
the March 1 issue of the FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES for full program and other 
convention information. 

Reservations for exhibits at Clearwater 
are coming in faster than usual. Letters to 
exhibitors, inviting them, will not go out 
until October 20, but we have already had 
quite a few reservations with exhibitors 
stating they are convinced that Clearwater 
will be our best meeting. There will be an 
Exhibit Committee this year to work with 
the Executive Secretary, and one member 
of this committee will be an exhibitor him- 
self. We hope to be able to work out a good 
exhibitor-librarian relationship. 

All people responsible for parts of the 
program for Clearwater have been notified 
that a January 5, 1960, deadline has been 
set to receive completed programs. This will 
enable the Executive Secretary to make final 
meeting room arrangements with the hote! 
and also to arrange for meal functions, if 
any sections are having these. 

As of October 19, F.L.A. membership for 
1960 is only 207. Let’s not drop our 618 
mark of 1959. 
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STATE LIBRARY NEWS 


At its regular fall meeting on September 
16, the State Library Board approved rural 
library development grants totaling $99,426 
for four county and three regional projects 
embracing fifteen counties. The Board had 
previously budgeted $40,000 for the state- 
wide project which centers in the State 
Library. 

New counties entering the program, and 
the amounts of their grants are: Bay, $10,- 
000; Bradford, $6,988; Columbia, $11,074; 
Gilchrist, $3,327; Hamilton, $4,417; Madi- 
son, $7,095; Monroe, $10,000; Taylor, $11,- 
042. Second-year grants were made as fol- 
lows: Alachua, $13,533; Leon, $10,000; Mar- 
tin, $5,000; and Okeechobee, $4,909. Suwan- 
nee and Lafayette Counties received bonus 
grants of $1,699 and $344, respectively, as 
members of an expanding regional library. 

The Suwannee River Regional Library, 
which originally was formed by Suwannee 
and Lafayette Countiss, is being expanded 
by the addition of Columbia, Gilchrist, Ham- 
ilton, Madison, and Taylor Counties. Brad 
ford County is joining with Alachua County 
and the Gainesville Public Library to form 
the Santa Fe Regional Library. Florida’s 
third regional library, St. Lucie-Okeechobee, 
which was organized last year, continues as 
a project library. 

In Florida’s rural library development pro- 
gram, both state and local funds are used 
to match federal funds. The impact of the 
program is strikingly demonstrated by the 
increase in local matching funds over a 
three-year period. Florida was unable to take 
advantage of the provisions of the Library 
Services Act in 1956-57 because there were 
insufficient funds to meet the requirements 
for matching the basic $40,000 grant. In 
1957-58, $42,331 in local funds was avail- 
able; last year, $101,386; and this year. 
$124,574. The counties which are providing 
$124,574 for rural library service this year 
spent only $32,861 for that purpose in 1955- 
56. 

Occasionally a librarian is kind enough to 
send the State Library a copy of some locally 
printed pamphlet or circular, such as a 
church history or a fishing guide. We greatly 
appreciate such gifts and only wish that there 
were more of them. We attempt to secure all 
material relating to Florida, however ephem- 


eral in form or trivial in content. Today we 
are paying high prices for the promotional 
“literature” of the Boom period, and ex- 
horbitant prices for similar material .issued 
before 1900. Why not help us by sending us 
copies of current promotional material, or- 
ganization histories and handbooks, and 
other ephemera originating in your locality. 
And, incidentally, keep copies for yourself. 
Some day they will be prized possessions of 
your library. 

Mrs. Ruth T. Marshall resigned as Public 
Library Consultant on October 14 to accept 
a position in the Florida State University 
Library. Mrs. Marshall acted as supervisor of 
the rural library project which centers in the 
Suwannee River Regional Library from 
April, 1958, when she joined the State Li- 
brary staff, until she resigned. She was largely 
responsible for the extraordinary growth of 
that project. 

Miss Dorothy Hansen, Public Library 
Consultant and specialist in work with child- 
ren, was designated as the state library’s 
liaison person to work with the Florida 
Children’s Commission in planning for the 
1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. She and Mrs. May Edmonds, of 
Miami Public Library, who is liaison person 
for the Florida Library Association, were 
active participants in the planning confer- 
ences held by the Commission. 

FLA Trustees Section scheduled a series 
of trustee workshops throughout the state. 
Meetings in Gainesville, Panama City and 
Tampa were directed by Mrs. Winston J. 
Rogers, Chairman of the Section. Mrs. Jack 
Daner, Chairman of the Board of the Miami 
Beach Public Library, was responsible for 
the direction of meetings in Fort Pierce and 
Miami. 

Mrs. Daner, who is Vice-Chairman of the 
Trustees Section of FLA, was named to the 
Actior Development Committee of the 
American Association of Library Trustees. 

Nominations for the Trustee and Friends 
of the Library citation should be sent to Mr. 
Robert Hamilton, Martin Countv Public 
Library, Stuart, by January 1, 1960. 

The resolutions instituting the award and 
setting forth provisions for the choice of the 
recipients were printed in FLORIDA LI- 
BRARIES, December 1957, p. 12. 
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News From The Academic Libraries 


NOTE: Af the request of the College and Special Libraries Section, material usually 
distributed in mimeographed form to its members only, at the annual meeting, is 
summarized in this issue of FLORIDA LIBRARIES so that the entire FLA mem- 
bership can see it. Communications were received only from the college and university 


libraries. 


New buildings, additions, or remodelling 
of existing ones seem to be of prime interest 
to more of the institutions than any other 
one thing. From the University of Miami 
comes word of “the possibility of construc- 
tion of the first unit of the proposed new 
library building. This unit would cost be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 and would 
provide shelf space for approximately 200,- 
000 volumes. It will also house acquisitions 
and cataloging operations. This will enable 
us to return all books from storage at South 
Campus. Drawings have been completed by 
the architects and are ready for submission 
to contractors for bid. It is hoped that con- 
struction may begin before January 1.” 

St. Petersburg Junior College reports that 
“blueprint plans are nearing completion for 
an addition to the library which will nearly 
triple its present size. This much needed ex- 
pansion is made possible through money 
allotted by the last State Legislature. It is 
hoped that the new addition will be ready 
for occupancy by September, 1960.” 

St. Johns River Junior College reports 
that its “Plant Development Committee has 
recommended that the new library be con- 
structed within the next year.” Gulf Coast 
Community College is happy that “construc- 
tion of our new plant is under way and we 
hope to move in before the fall of 1960.” 
Pensacola Junior College writes that “the 
new air-conditioned wing of the library is 
under construction at the present time. It 
will be ready for occupancy by August, 
1960.” Daytona Beach Junior College ex- 
pects to be in its new library building by 
June of next year. 

Florida State University has rearranged 
things. “A new Micro-materials Center has 
been set up to care for the expansion in mi- 
cro-materials resources and the increase in 
their use. Located on the ground floor, the 
new area is approximately four and a half 
times larger than the former micro-materials 
room. Ample space for staff, storage of 
materials and machines, plus new indirect 
lighting is provided in this new department, 
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which is under the supervision of the Gen- 
eral Reference Division.” 

University of Florida has made several 
changes. “With funds contributed by the 
Graduate School, a small addition has been 
made to the stacks and to the Main Library 
Building. Located between the fourth tier 
of stacks and the Special Collections area, 
the room has been fitted with extra large 
enclosed desks and book shelves for use by 
graduate students and faculty who will be 
working on materials from Special Collec- 
tions.” 

The creation of this Special Collections 
Department has also brought a new staff 
member to the University of Florida. John 
L. Buechler has been named to head the 
department. He “comes from Ohio State 
University, where he was librarian of the 
English and Speech library, and acting li- 
brarian in charge of rare books. The new 
department for the present has been assigned 
rare books, creative writing, poetry collec- 
tion, dance-music-theatre archives, and uni- 
versity archives. Eventually the books in the 
limited circulation and autograph collections 
will be consolidated with rare books. Temp- 
orary quarters for Special Collections are the 
browsing room balcony and the Creative 
Writing room.” 

Other staff news from the University of 
Florida is that Margaret Knox taught refer- 
ence at the University of Oklahoma last 
summer, that Vivian Prince is teaching cata 
loging at the University of California for 
1959-60, and that Lilly Carter served as head 
of the Acquisitions Department at Oak 
Ridge last summer. Frances Apperson was 
elected Secretary of the Serials Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division, 
ALA for 1959/61, and Stanley West is serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Association of South- 
eastern Research Libraries, 1958-60. 

Mrs. Ruth Rockwood is back at the FSU 
Library School after a year of study toward 
a doctorate at the University of Indiana. 
During her absence, Dr. Harriet Howe, Pro- 
fessor Emerita of the Denver School of 











Librarianship, taught courses in classifica- 
tion, cataloging and public library adminis- 
tration. Louise Galloway is on leave during 
the current academic session for doctoral 
study at Columbia University. She is being 
replaced by Miss Ruth Richardson, Refer- 
ence Librarian, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Public 
Library. 





Spe University of Tampa has added a Catalog 
eral Librarian, Gloria C. Runton, summer 1959 
the graduate of FSU. Chipola Junior College 
eon has also employed a recent FSU graduate, 
rary Robert Bassett, as Circulation Librarian. 
tier Gulf Coast’s librarian, Mrs. Mary Brown, 
rea, and her faculty library committee prepared 
irge a chapter on the library for the new official 
by student handbook, SANDSPURS. Chipola’s 
be librarian, Mrs. Eva J. Dixon, has asked the 
lec. senior member of the faculty library com- 
mittee to preside in her place for the 1959- 
ons 60 term. University of Tampa’s staff really 


taff had an unusual experience in cementing 
faculty-library relations. The four profession- 





a al staff members joined the faculty and ad- 
ate ministration in a three-day workshop which 
the was held at the New Terrace Hotel in Sara- 
li- sota, “entirely away from work and home 
ow distractions,” just before the opening of the 
ed fall semester. 
ec- St. Petersburg was to have an “evaluation 
ai- visit” from a team representing the Southern 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
ms Schools and the Florida State Department of 
1p- Education. 
he Rollins College reports that the project of 
ve reclassifying from Library of Congress to 
Dewey has been completed. Since the fall of 
of 1955, 10,270 volumes have been reclassified. 
— The library has acquired the series of phono- 
ast graph recordings produced by the Society 
a for the Preservation of the American Musical 
or Heritage, Inc. The graduation gift from the 
ad Class of 1959 was two Columbia stereophon- 
ak ic high-fidelity console phonographs for the 
as listening rooms. 
he Daytona Beach Junior College has receiv 
n. ed as a gift a collection of musical manu- 
v- scripts and books so extensive that it will 
h- have to remain in its shipping crates until the 
new building is ready. The collection was 
U the library of Mr. W. H. Hicks, a prominent 
d voice teacher in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
a. . University of Florida continues its project 
9 of microfilming source materials in the Car- 
of ibbean area. The work, done by university 





personnel and with university equipment, has 
been nearly completed in Haiti and Nassau. 
In both countries, most of the microfilming 
was of newspapers, but materials from the 
national archives and private special collec- 
tions, as well as some early legislative docu- 
ments were copied. The Nassau GUARD- 
IAN was filmed for 103 years, and Haiti’s 
LE MONITEUR for eighty-three. 


Florida State University has received out- 
standing research materials on microfilm 
also. These include eighteen reels of the 
Russian Language Catalogue of the Slavic 
department of the library of the University 
of Helsingfors; 220 reels of the records of 
the National Socialist German Labor Party; 
and the first two years of the continuing 
Human Relations Area Files. They have also 
acquired Prince Achille Murat’s LETTER 
BOOK (1840) and the Lois Lenski Collec- 
tion, consisting of all books written by her 
and illustrated by her, as well as a number 
of her original drawings for her books. An- 
other unusual item consists of THE JAPAN 
CHRONICLE, a weekly newspaper publish- 
ed in Kobe, Japan. The library has acquired 
the issues for the pre-war years, 1925-40. 


Wisdom Series Films 


The General Extension Division of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville has announced that they 
have available for distribution thirteen of 
the films in the Wisdom Series. These are 
filmed conversations with great personalities 
of our time, and were released by Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films by arrangement with 
the National Broadcasting Company. For 
the list of titles available and other infor- 
mation, write Mr. George L. Crutcher, Head, 
Department of Visual Instruction, General 
Extension Division, Seagle Bldg., Gaines- 
ville. 


Dobbs Brothers’ 
Scholarship 
Miss Linda Willis, of Leesburg, a graduate 
of Orlando Junior College, is the recipient 


of the Dobbs Brothers’ Scholarship at the 
Florida State University Library School. 
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HOERSTING (Continued from Page 4) 

catalog cards. Exhibition catalogs are 
filed in a separate section in Prince- 
ton files, but each is marked and classi- 
fied and cataloged, though not acces- 
sioned. The number is the same as if 
it were a book on that subject, pre- 
ceded by 906. Thus definitive material 
in books is shelved where it is readily 
available, and more ephemeral or sup- 
plemental information, which is usual- 
ly paper bound, is put in a less con- 
spicuous spot, yet is available by sub- 
ject. Plenty of numbers were left in 
the classification unused for future ex- 
pansion, and it has not been necessary 
to go into very large decimals to cover 
our subjects, which simplifies the en- 
tire operation. 

There are about 500 volumes in the 
working collection, which is housed in 
the South Wing of the Art Museum, 
in a charming Dutch Baroque room 
panelled in wood, the carving picked 
out with gold, large panels of paintings 
on the walls, and fourteen-foot win- 
dows. It is interesting to note that the 
collection contains books in thirteen 
different languages, and that among 
us on the staff we can read, or at least 
interpret, every one. 

In the study of art and art history, 
the books which are used most are 
those written in German, French or 
Italian. By the time of the Renaissance, 
a great body of allegorical and sym- 
bolical details had accumulated and 
come to be accepted by everyone. Ces- 
are Ripa Perugino collected all of these 
into his Iconologia. The Ringling li- 
brary is fortunate to own a copy pub- 
lished in Venice in 1654. And, just as 
Ripa was a sort of Bible to the painter, 
so Thieme-Becker is a sort of Bible to 
the researcher of today. It is a vast 
biographical dictionary in forty-one 
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volumes to date and more in prepara- 
tion. We have Les Petites Bollandistes, 
a twenty volume work in French on 
the lives of the saints; Hofstede de 
Groot, the authority on Dutch painters; 
and we have Vasari, Venturi and Van 
Marle, all on Italian painting and art. 
Post’s History of Spanish Painting has 
already run into eighteen volumes, and 
he is only as far as the early Renais- 
sance. In 1954, the library acquired 
the collection of off-prints and mono- 
graphs which had belonged to Dr. Gus- 
tav Gluck, for years the Director of a 
Museum in Vienna. This material is 
now available for use by students. And 
with all this emphasis on the past, 
there is no lack of interest in the pres- 
ent and the future. We are developing 
a fine section on Modern art as well. 


The library is eager to work with 
other libraries throughout the state. We 
will be happy to answer reference 
questions, and the books, with the ex- 
ception of certain rare or irreplaceable 
volumes may be borrowed by libraries 
for two week periods. We have bio- 
graphical and historical material to 
cover the entire history of art—but 
with particular emphasis, of course, on 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
teenth centuries. 

The Museum maintains a free week- 
ly clinic to which the public is invited 
to bring paintings, objects of art, docu- 
ments, etc. for consideration as to their 
authenticity. The Director and Dr. 
Creighton Gilbert, the Curator, are 
well qualified to pass on such matters, 
but by state law are not permitted to 
make valuations. This service is en- 
tirely without charge, and appoint- 
ments may be made for any Wednes- 
day afternoon. 





The Education Department, which 
is also housed in the library, has slides 
and exhibits which are sent out to 
schools throughout the state upon re- 
quest. These cover all facets of artistic 
endeavor and the exhibits usually in- 
clude genuine artifacts, thus proving 
of the greatest interest to school chil- 
dren. We have also facilities for mak- 
ing slides of the paintings in the gal- 
leries. The slides may be borrowed as 
well. 

A list of the rarer items in the book 
collection is in preparation, so that 
they may be included in the National 
Union Catalog for the benefit of schol- 
ars all over the country. A similar list 
is to be sent to the libraries of state- 
owned institutions in Florida, but is 
available to anyone upon request from 
the librarian. 


The library subscribes to some fifty 
magazines. These include nearly all 
the really important art periodicals 
available, not only in English, but also 
in French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish. They are kept on file, and many 
are bound. We have some titles which 
go back to 1878. Our gamut runs from 
the Burlington Magazine to It Is. 

In exchange for our exhibition cata- 
logs and other publications, we receive 
free of charge the monthly or quarterly 
bulletins of institutions throughout the 
world. These are valuable in keeping 
us up to date on what is being done, 


researched and acquired in other mu- 
seums and schools. 

It is hoped that having these books 
and materials at hand will enable Flor- 
ida students to become acquainted with 
the techniques of research—to pursue 
the profession of art historian or mu- 
seum worker, or as an ordinary lay- 
man who would like to know more 
about some particular work of art. 

Do you wish to know all about the 
“provenance” of a painting? You can 
come to the Ringling Museum library 
and go back to the original sources. 
Who asked what painter to paint a pic- 
ture of a certain size to be put into 
such and such a church? How much 
did he pay for it? What happened to 
the painting when the church was sack- 
ed by enemies? Who cut it down to fit 
what palace? What condition can it be 
expected to be in after the vicissitudes 
of the years? This information is use- 
ful to the historian and to the con- 
servator, as well, who must know what 
conditions he has to combat when he 
cleans, relines or restores a painting. 

The Museums are the property of 
the state, now under the control of a 
Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor. Funds from the Ringling 
estate are used to make purchases of 
additions to the collection. It is their 
hope and that of the staff that the 
Ringling Museums and the library will 
become the cultural center of Florida. 





In Memoriam 













July 15, 1959 


MRS. SERENA BAILEY ROSS 
Librarian 


Lakeland Public Library 

























We need badly extra copies of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES 
December 1952; March 1954 
September 1955; March 1957 
March 1958; March 1959 
Can you help? 


FORDHAM (Continued from Page 6) 

but it is closely followed by Pensacola, 
which is one of the newer colleges. It is 
then not surprising to learn that Pensa- 
cola has the second largest professional 
staff. The number of professional staff 
varies from four in one college, two and 
a half in another, and two in two others 
to only one professional librarian in 
the remaining four. Full time clerical 
employees are rare. Only three libraries 
have any at all, and they have one each. 
Three of the professional librarians 
have no full time clerical help at all, 
and all three of these are in colleges 
founded before 1956. One concludes 
that the poor librarian has to struggle 
through the hectic early years without 
even a confederate to hear his tale of 
woe. It is only after he has proved that 
he can go it alone that the much needed 
help is provided. All the libraries use 
student help to some extent. The total 
number of hours ranged from seventy- 
two to twenty. There is a great deal of 
variation in the number of hours the 
individual student assistant is allowed 
to work. It ranges from twenty-seven 
and a half to six, with an average of 
about twelve hours. 

In spite of the variations in size of 
professional staffs and the age of the 
institutions, the service in each is re- 
markably similar. All have well-bal- 
anced programs which include use of 
audio-visual devices, freshman library 
orientation, pamphlet files, and close 
co-operation with the faculty. Four of 
the libraries report organized faculty 
library committees which meet regu- 
larly to discuss book purchases. Staff 
size seems to have little bearing on the 
number of hours the library is open to 
the public. Total hours range from 
sixty-four to fifty; all are open at least 
four nights per week, and one is open 
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on Saturday morning. When one con- 
siders that none of these schools has 
boarding students and that a large part 
of the student body is brought from 
nearby towns in school buses, these 
hours are adequate. 


Nearly all those reporting indicate 
that gifts account for substantial parts 
of their collections. Apparently this 
source continues to be important even 
after the college has become well estab- 
lished, because St. Petersburg reports 
a very large part of its acquisitions for 
last year as gifts, and Palm Beach indi- 
cates one third of its collection to have 
been derived from donors. The smallest 
percentage of gifts was reported from 
Pensacola—only two per cent of its 
collection. The second lowest was St. 
Johns with only ten per cent gifts. The 
average of the other schools reporting 
was about twenty-five per cent. Space 
was allowed in the questionnaire for 
each librarian to name outstanding 
donors. Only two chose to list names. 
Perhaps wary librarians are protecting 
their claims to private gold mines! Chi- 
pola listed several, including its presi- 
dent, Dr. Skaggs. Daytona Beach ex- 
pressed gratitude to Rollins College 
and to the University of Florida. 

The matter of back files of periodi- 
cals seems to be almost crucial with 
most of the libraries. Not one reported 
as many as 500 bound volumes. One 
must remember that these are not re- 
search libraries, but as long as the 
freshman research paper remains in the 
picture, a working collection of periodi- 
cals seems indispensable. The acqui- 
sition of an extensive collection of back 
issues is a time consuming and tedious 
task. With only two professional staff 
members as the average for these li- 





braries, one can understand that the 
periodical collection could be neglected. 

The last two items in the question- 
naire concerned outstanding projects, 
completed or underway, and particu- 
larly vexing problems. Few of the li- 
brarians chose to name any projects, 
but considerable attention was given 
to problems. Two libraries are currently 
building extensions. Four are still 
housed in temporary quarters, but an- 
ticipate moving into new buildings 
within a year and a half at the most. 
St. Petersburg is to have an addition 
that will triple its space, and Pensacola, 
only in operation since 1957, is already 
increasing the size of its library build- 
ing. 

Five librarians listed lack of storage 
space as one of the most pressing prob- 
lems, but this seems to be a temporary 
situation. Another frequently listed 
complaint was lack of help. If “lack of 
time for technical processing” can be 
interpreted as a plea for assistance in 
the form of more help, then four li- 
brarians listed this as one of their most 
serious problems. Two librarians 
pointed out the inadequacy of book 
lists designed for junior college libraries. 
One expressed disappointment in the 
existing lists because they seemed to be 
compilations hastily drawn from stan- 
dard lists aimed at colleges in general. 
Two others were disturbed over the 
difficulty of obtaining back issues of 
periodicals. One is even considering 
turning to microfilm as much as pos- 
sible. 

One usual topic was surprising by its 
complete absence. Not one librarian 
complained about budget. The figures 
show a rather extensive range among 
the eight libraries. The highest annual 
budget quoted was $10,000 and the 
lowest was around $4,000. The average 


seems to be about $7,500. These fig- 
ures are for the purchase of. books and 
audio-visual materials alone. Separate 
budgets were quoted for the purchase 
of library equipment. If these figures 
seem low in comparison to the budgets 
of four-year institutions, two things 
should be remembered. First, junior 
college libraries do not have to concern 
themselves with some of the more 
expensive outlays of the larger institu- 
tions such as rare books, large research 
collections and extensive duplication. 
Also, there is a limit to the amount of 
money a small staff can spend when 
that same staff has to process the books 
once they have arrived, at the same 
time giving service to the public. Ac- 
tually even very little more money than 
the present budgets would be an out- 
right problem. 


How the books are processed and 
used once they have been acquired is 
something that can not be shown by 
a questionnaire. The initiative and in- 
genuity of the librarian are the decid- 
ing factors here. It is no surprise that 
all the librarians chose the Dewey Dec- 
imal Classification System. No infor- 
mation was acquired about the catalog- 
ing or readers’ advisory service. That 
most of the libraries indicated close 
co-operation with the teaching faculty 
would lead one to suppose that stu- 
dents are encouraged by their teachers 
to make use of the library’s facilities. 
After all, even the most attractive li- 
brary could not operate to its fullest 
capacity without a library-conscious 
faculty to entice students to read. 

Summarizing from a questionnaire 
can be dangerous. It is such a tempta- 
tion to oversimplify and to generalize 
beyond the justification of the data. A 
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few things about our state junior col- 
lege libraries do, however, seem ob- 
vious. They are, for their needs, ade- 
quately supported. They are generally 
understaffed, and the librarians are 
overworked, but name a larger institu- 
tion which can claim immunity from 
this ailment. Their programs include 
most, if not all, of the latest techniques 
of library service as well as the old 
solid reliance upon printed books, 
properly cataloged and classified. All 
have some program to help the student 
learn to use the library. All are open 
to the public enough hours during the 
week to give every student ample op- 
portunity to avail himself of the li- 






Editor’s 
NOTES 


Three of our contributors in this issue 
have one thing in common at least. They 
each have recently moved into a very dif- 
ferent type of library from the one in which 
they had previously had experience. 

Frances Hoersting, now librarian and sec- 
retary to the Board of Trustees of the Ring- 
ling Museum, is a graduate of the New York 
State College for Teachers in Albany, New 
York, and has been reference librarian at 
Union College, Schenectady, and librarian 
of the Cheney Free Public Library in Hoo- 
sick Falls, New York. 

Leon F. Fordham was assistant in circu- 
lation in the University of Florida Library 
before becoming librarian of the newly 
established Daytona Beach Junior College. 
He is a Peabody Library School graduate, 
and was head of the reference department at 
Emory University for three years before 
going to Gainesville. 

Mary Drue McGraw has had varied ex- 
perience. In Florida, she has been high 
school librarian at Cocoa, army librarian, 
and bookmobile librarian, both at Orlando, 
and on the staff of Miami Public Library in 
the reference department and as branch li- 
brarian. She is a native Kentuckian, a grad- 
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brary’s facilities. This adds up to fun- 
damentally good library service. The 
junior college student is then exposed 
to all the facets of college library serv- 
ice. How well he will make out in the 
big college library when he transfers 
to a degree granting institution will be 
the acid test. The number of such 
transfers has been small in the past, 
but the growing number of junior col- 
leges will change this. Our state’s jun- 
ior colleges, in a very short time, will 
be supplying a significant part of the 
enrollment of our colleges and univer- 
sities. These students will be prepared 
to use and to appreciate their librar- 
ies. 





uate of Berea, and of the Emory Library 
School. She is now, of course, librarian of 
the Miami News. 


Glenn M. Pratt, formerly of Grosse Point, 
Michigan, now lives in Sarasota, where he 
helped organize and is president of the 
Friends of the Libraries of Sarasota County. 


The response to requests for copy for this 
issue has been nothing short of phenomenal, 
and the editor is extremely grateful to those 
who rushed information to meet the dead- 
lines. Miss Audrey Newman and Mr. Robert 
G. Clapp supplied the accounts of the work- 
shops as the last participants were waving 
good-bye at the airports and bus stations. 
Mr. Lynn Walker used missile mail, we 
think, to contact the academic libraries for 
news, and Stanley West must have been 
unpacking with one hand and writing the 
account of the UNESCO meeting with the 
other. Leon Fordham may have some ex- 
plaining to do, that those busy junior college 
librarians could take time to answer a ques- 
tionnaire and get it back to him in two days 
time with all else they have to do spending 
those ample budgets and cataloging the 
books. 


The best news of all is that beginning with 
the next issue, FLORIDA LIBRARIES will 
have a Business Manager, in the person of 
Frank William Summers, Librarian at Cocoa. 


MeGRAW (Continued from Page 8) 

My own problems arise mainly (and 
here I will excuse all but the catalogers 
from the next paragraph; but I must 
have sympathy from some source) 
from deciding whether to file certain 
subjects under the state of Florida, 
County of Dade, City of Miami, or the 
new Metro form of government. I had, 
as assistant, a charming and quite bril- 
liant girl from Paris, the first six 
months, who because of her extensive 
travel and knowledge of the political 
set-up of many countries, I entrusted 
with the re-working of the foreign files. 
However, she constantly harrassed me 
with the question: “Do you prefer the 
analytic or the synthetic system of clas- 
sification?” And while I admire tre- 
mendously the well-ordered West Indies 
Federation, with break-downs accord- 
ing to British, French, Dutch, etc., I 
have a premonition that when Herb 
Rau, our travel editor, dashes in with 
his ticket to Martinique in his hand, he 
may become somewhat impatient when 
my failing memory drives me to the 
index which says MARTINIQUE see 
WEST INDIES FEDERATION— 
French—( Martinique). Her way was 
geared to the teaching of political sci- 
ence to a college group. My way 
(which isn’t yet a way, but an instinct) 
is to devise as direct an approach as 
possible without too much duplication 
of subjects, for the quick finding of 
material for writers laboring under the 
constant pressure of the deadline. A 
typical demand of this type is the tele- 
phoned requests from our reporters on 
the beat, particularly those at the court 
house, covering trials. 

I would like to correct an erroneous 
but widespread impression that a news- 
paper library exists for the use of the 
public. The second week after I arrived 


at the Miami News, fresh from public 
library work where the public is the 
prime concern, I very naively found 
myself allowing a poor young man to 
see his own files, whereas I realized too 
late that he was a fugitive from justice. 
He made several more visits complete 
with cajolery and even threats, before 
he disappeared. Whether he has met 
justice I do not know, but I learned a 
lesson. No information for disgruntled 
mates seeking grounds, no allowing 
candidates to withdraw ugly pictures or 
shady items from their records, nor 
may lawyers expect help for their own 
special uses. Within reason we do try 
to oblige the public by allowing them to 
use our microfilm when they know the 
dates needed, and if our own staff is 
not using it. We also answer impersonal 
questions such as when the last hurri- 
cane, election, tornado, legislature, etc., 
occurred. Nevertheless the fact remains 
we have neither the staff nor time for 
reading stock quotations, solving puz- 
zles, or listing all of the capitals and 
representatives for the lazy pupils who 
expect that their home work can be 
gotten while they lounge before the 
television comfortably at home. 

We can allow the use of microfilm 
if the specific date is known, and if our 
own staff is not using it. 

We are proud to possess microfilm 
from the year of the founding of Mi- 
ami, from the first issue of our paper, 
then called the METROPOLIS. I doubt 
whether many cities can enjoy that 
privilege. I might also add that I am 
proud to belong to an organization 
which is sparked by the zealous efforts 
of both editor and writers in the desire 
to stamp out crime, to overcome the 
hatreds and narrowness due to lack of 
education, and generally to be an agent 
for good in the community. 



























































































































































Florida librarians had a full schedule of 
workshops during October, and it was prob- 
ably with a sigh of relief that the news was 
greeted that the FSU Instructional Materials 
Conference, scheduled for December 4-5 had 
been postponed. This conference, which has 
been an annual affair, sponsored jointly by 
the FSU Library School, the Florida Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, Florida Audio- 
Visual Association and the State Department 
of Education, will now be held in December 
1960. In the future it will probably be held 
every other year. 


FASL—Gainesville 


The School Librarians Workshop spon- 
sored by the Florida Association of School 
Librarians, a section of FEA, in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education, was 
held in Gainesville on October 2 and 3. 
Featured on the program was a discussion 
of the new ALA Standards for School Li- 
braries by Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Editorial 
Consultant, Doubleday and Company. Also 
highlighted was “Florida’s Approach to im- 
proving School Library Standards,” as dis- 
cussed by Superintendent Thomas D. Bailey. 

Approximately 300 librarians also heard 
Mr. Al Edmunds, Director of Education, Vo- 
lusia County, and Dr. David Stryker, Uni- 
versity of Florida. FLA President, Dr. Frank 
B. Sessa, was introduced and spoke briefly 
to the group. Mrs. Lora Hunter, Librarian 
at Mainland High School, Daytona Beach, 
Chairman of FASL, led the group through- 
out the conference. FASL initiated a new 
publication when it issued Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1 of Book Case, in September 1959. Its 
masthead states that it is “The Board’s Com- 
munication to its Members.” 


FLSA—Tallahassee 


The State Department of Education and 
Florida A. &M. University sponsored the 


October was Workshop Month in Florida 









first Fall Materials Conference at Florida 
A. & M. on October 9 and 10. The theme of 
the conference was “Libraries and Instruc- 
tional Materials in Teaching.” Featured on 
the program was a discussion by Thomas D. 
Bailey, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, on “The Role of Instructional Ma- 
terials in Teaching.” 

Mrs. Henrietta Smith, Chairman of the 
Florida State Library Association, conducted 
a business meeting as a part of the confer- 
ence. Mrs. Smith is librarian at Blanch Ely 
High School, Pompano Beach. FSLA is a 
section of the Florida State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


SAC—FSU Library School 

The Strategic Air Command sponsored a 
SAC-wide library workshop on the campus 
of Florida State University, October 20-24. 
The workshop, conducted in cooperation 
with the Library school of FSU, was the first 
armed forces library workshop to be con- 
ducted at a civilian educational institution. 
Participants consisted of thirty-nine base li- 
brarians from SAC installations in the 
United States and personnel from six of its 
eight overseas installations — Guam, Puerto 
Rico, Labrador, Newfoundland, Greenland 
and Spain. 

Stressing current trends in library service, 
promotion and materials, the workshop was 
planned in the interest of expanding services 
both to military personnel and their depen- 
dents. According to Miss Loutrell E. Cavin, 
Command Librarian, SAC, it was part of a 
program to make the service rendered at 
installation libraries comparable to that given 
by the best progressive public libraries. 

Miss Cavin and Dean Louis Shores of 
FSU planned the workshop, and Colonel 
George W. Croker, Chief, Personnel Serv- 
ices Division, USAF, Washington, served as 
monitor for the Air Force. 





PRATT (Continued from Page 10) 

Friday noon luncheon table at “The 
Plaza” is limited to writers only. Here 
the clan gathers to praise or criticize 
the latest offerings of the group; to dis- 
cuss the market, cuss their agents and 
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generally .enjoy themselves in the con- 
vivial companionship of friends who 
know each other well enough to be 
comfortable. 

Thus is Sarasota the source of words 
by the Million! 


Florida BOOKS & AUTHORS 


ADULT BOOKS 
Reviewed by 
Mary McRory, State Library 


BEATER, JACK. True Tales of the Florida 
West Coast. 125pp. Fort Myers, Fia., 
Workshop House. 1959. Paperback, $1.00; 
hardcover, $2.50. 

Primarily a book of miscellaneous recol- 
lections of people and events of the southwest 
coast, sometimes the author’s own, some- 
times told to him by others. The potential 
value of the book is largely lost because “in 
certain instances the author has taken the 
liberty of substituting other names for those 
of the real characters involved, and. . . of 
ascribing certain happenings to locations 
other than that in which they actually did 
occur.” Tales of pirates and treasure are also 
included. The format is poor; there is no 
index and no documentation. Recommended 
only for large collections of Floridiana and 
libraries in the area. 


DUSENBURY, GEORGE. How to Retire to 
Florida, by George and Jane Dusenbury. 
4th. rev. ed. 310 pp. Harper. (c1959) $3.50. 
The advantages and some disadvantages of 

retirement in peninsular Florida, south of a 
line drawn from Crystal River through Gain- 
esville and Green Cove Springs to St. Au- 
gustine, are presented in a practical way. The 
area is considered in four sections, with brief 
descriptions of individual towns, and advice 
is given as to what to consider in making a 
decision, the minimum money necessary, 
what and how to move, what to look for in 
a house, and the mental adjustment neces- 
sary. There are chapters on health, fishing, 
gardening, sight-seeing, insects, and the cost 
of living. Much of the information is given 
through letters from people who have al- 
ready retired in the area covered. 


GARRETT, GEORGE. The Finished Man. 
288pp. Scribner’s. (c1959). $3.95. 

A contemporary novel constructed around 

a senatorial campaign. The story is told from 

the viewpoint of young Mike Royle who 

works for the incumbent opposed by a for- 

mer protege. The people involved are some- 
(Continued on Page 28) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
May H. Epmonps, Miami Public Library 


BRINK, CAROL RYRIE. Pink Motel. 182 
pp. Illustrated by Shelia Greenwald. Mac- 
millan. 1959. $2.75. (gr. 4-6) 

This lighthearted combination of realism 
and imagination is different from anything 
Mrs. Brink has done. Set in an unbelievably 
pink motel on a lovely Florida beach, the 
story features 10-year-old Kirby Mellen and 
his sister, Bitsy. Soon after they arrive with 
their parents to survey the property left by 
their eccentric Uncle Hiram, they realize 
that the pink motel attracts peculiar tenants. 
They meet Miss Ferry, the artist, who wished 
she had not left her wand in the broom 
closet at home; a magician named Marvello; 
Miss P. D. Gree and her three valuable 
poodles; a pair of Laurel and Hardy type 
gangsters, Jack Black and Jimmy Locke; and 
others. Understandably, something different 
happens every day. Kirby and Bitsy, with 
some practical advice from Big, a Negro 
boy their own age, begin to search for a 
treasure Hiram might have left. With an 
obvious climax and somewhat unconvincing 
parents, this is not Mrs. Brink’s best book. 
It will be read for its tongue-in-cheek fun 
rather than the Florida locale, but with this 
memento of Mrs. Brink’s Florida stay last 
year, we can say she must have had a most 
enjoyable time. 


DECKER, DUANE. Third-Base Rookie. 
186pp. Morrow. 1959. $2.95. (gr. 6-9) 
Another in the series about the Blue Sox, 

a major league team who train in a Florida 

west coast town. Vic Scalzi, a rookie with a 

reform school background, is brought in to 

replace the slowing veteran third baseman. 

“Scalzi take over my job? Never. I know I’ve 

got to turn it over to somebody sometime— 

but not to a reform school graduate, a quit- 

ter in high school, a dead-end kid with a 

switch-blade smell.” How Vic resolves his 

personal problems is told against a vivid 

baseball background, as good as the early 

Tunis books. Florida author—Sarasota. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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MORE ADULT BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 27) 

times two-dimensional, but the real protagon- 
ist is politics, and though the book stumbles 
here and there as a novel it is an engrossing 
development of the theme best expressed by 
the senator in his words to Mike: “I’m back 
at the old job, selling myself in pieces like 
an old whore, selling out to get myself elect- 
ed. And what do you think about this? What 
you think doesn’t matter. Not a damn bit... 
The thing is you have to get elected what- 
ever you believe in. It’s that simple. That’s 
the way it’s done.” The Florida background, 
political and physiographic, is important to 
the story and well-portrayed. 


GREEN, GERALD. The Lotus Eaters. 565 
pp. Scribner’s. 1959. $4.95. 


Tom Sorrento, archeologist, is excavating 
a site in a south Florida resort town coveted 
by Ira deKay, promoter, for a religious 
tourist attraction called a God-o-rama. In 
the lives of these two men the author pre- 
sumably intends to contrast the dedicated 
man and the seeker of pleasure, and he at- 


ie arr 
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tempts to include everything of significance 
in the American scene. The archeologists 
working with Sorrento, an Italian from the 
Bronx, are a Negro and an ex-Communistic 
Jew; deKay is surrounded by call girls, ex- 
hoodlums, and other flotsam of “the Beach” 
including an orangutan which is a television 
star. The seduction of Sorrento’s wife by 
deKay, the sacrifice of the diggings to com- 
mercial enterprise as the archeologists are on 
the point of an important discovery, the 
Negro demonstration that disrupts the 
ground-breaking ceremony for the God-o- 
rama, are all predictable, and to this reader 
the novel seems a farce, its characters mere 
caricatures. 


RANSOME, STEPHEN. I'll Die for You. 
192pp. Doubleday. 1959. $2.95. 


When a girl unknown to him is murdered, 
it becomes frighteningly evident to Burt 
Fisher that someone has impersonated him 
so successfully there seems to be little chance 
of convincing the police of his innocence. 
The Florida setting, near Tampa, is inci- 
dental. 


MORONEY MONOLITE BOOKMOBILES 
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HALLIDAY, BRETT. Target: Mike Shayne. 
183pp. Dodd, Mead. (c1959) $2.95. 
Shayne’s latest adventure, in which he is 

pursued by a revengeful crook as well as 

Chief Painter, should please Halliday fans. 

The scene is again Miami and Miami Beach 


ROBERTSON, WILLIAM B., JR. Ever- 
glades — the Park Story. 88pp. Coral 
Gables, Fla., University of Miami Press. 
1959. $1.00. 

The author, a field research biologist with 
the National Park Service, has written an 
informative, readable pamphlet a copy of 
which should be in every Florida library. 
Included are brief accounts of everything 
relating to the Park except its political his- 
tory: geology, landscapes, flora and fauna. 
This is the first comprehensive introduction 
to the area, and it will interest those who 
have already visited the Everglades as well 
as those who have yet to go. There are 
excellent photographs. 


TEMPLE, WILLARD. Everyday Is Sunday. 
253pp. Crown. (c1959) $3.50. 
Sam Jessup’s wife persuades him to retire 


to Coral Beach on the Florida Gulf Coast 
while they are still young enough to enjoy 
it. Sam, particularly, discovers that the 
dream life has some nightmarish aspects, but 
eventually starts thinking “back north” and 
not “back home.” This novel is not as amus- 
ing as it might have been, but it’s pleasant 
enough reading for an idle hour. 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE 

UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume 24: “The 
Territory of Florida, 1828-1834”. 1143pp. 
Washington, U.S. National Archives. 1959. 
$8.00 


This is the third volume of Florida docu- 
ments in the territorial papers series. It is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Volumes 22 and 23, 
covering the periods 1821-1824 and 1824- 
1828, are also available from that source, 
priced at $8.25 and $6.50 respectively. These 
volumes are basic to any collection of terri- 
torial material. 
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MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 27) 
DOUGLAS, MARJORY STONEMAN. Alli- 
gator Crossing. 192pp. Day. 1959. (Your 

Fair Land Series) $3.50. (gr. 6-8) 

In this modern adventure story set in 
Everglades National Park, Mrs. Douglas 
does not water down her craftsmanship for 
young people. She combines adult realism 
with beautifully perceptive nature writing to 
tell the story of Henry, a Miami tenement 
boy, who is thrown in with a renegade alli- 
gator hunter. Although man and boy have 
a common bond of sordid living, Henry is 
repulsed by the unlawful destruction of the 
hunters and is moved to an appreciation of 
wild things in his first experience with the 
out-of-doors. Caught in a web of lawlessness, 
he reacts instinctively and comes to regret 
his action. Mrs. Douglas communicates the 
uniqueness of the Everglades region in this 
fast-moving story. Florida author—Miami. 


HOFF, SYD. Julius. 64pp. Harper. 1959. (I 
Can Read Books) $1.95; Lib. ed., $2.19 
net. (gr. 1-2) 

This is the humorous story of a gorilla 
that Danny and his father bring back from 
Africa for the circus. Mr. Hoff’s skill in 
making both the simple text and his char- 
acteristic cartoon illustrations really funny 
insures the success of his third title in this 
controlled vocabulary series for beginning 
readers. Notice, too, that the series has a 
new reduced price. Florida author — Miami 
Beach. 
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JENKINS, SARA. Young People of the 
Bible. 210pp. Appleton. 1958. $3.95. (gr. 
8-12) 


Factual, but movingly told stories of Isaac, 
Jacob, Dinah, Samson, David and many 
others of the Old Testament characters and 
a few of the New Testament. The author 
gives the reader some of the Bible scholar’s 
approach. Usable for young people’s pro- 
grams as well as for individual reading. 
Florida author — Coral Gables. 


KIRN, ANN. Full of Wonder. n.p. World. 
1959. $2.75. (gr. 1-5) 


A “concept” rather than a picture book 
like her LEOPARD ON A STRING, this is 
an artistic collection of crayon rubbing 
illustrations of pennies, paper clips, buttons, 
twigs, and other ordinary things. The simple 
rhythmic text suggests to the child wonders 
of things he can touch: “Find a feather./ Run 
your finger along the shaft/Straight down 
the center./See the patterns of bright color,/ 
Feel the silky softness of the feather./ It 
tickles!/ Catch the wonders of a feather./ 
Make a rubbing./ Feathery lines are on your 
paper! .. .” At the end the child finds easy 
directions for making his own crayon rub- 
bings. (I would have said “tissue” rather than 
“wrapping” paper). Because this is more than 
a handicraft approach, it will be interesting 
to explore the book’s use with precocious 
children and with adults working with child- 
ren. Florida author — Tallahassee. 
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REDINA, LAURA COOPER. Trudi. 230pp. 

Little, Brown. 1959. $3.00. (gr. 7-10) 

A subtly written story of a girl’s “going- 
on-sixteen” summer by the author of LOLLY 
TOUCHBERRY. Set in the New England 
resort town where her family has spent the 
past nine summers, Trudi enjoys the gang, 
days at the pool, drives to the ice cream 
stand, a continuation of last summer’s child- 
ish game of Skip—and it seems as if every- 
thing is the same. But this year the “gang” 
are boys and girls who pair off instead of 
the crowd that does everything together. It 
isn’t entirely a happy summer and Trudi sees 
herself growing up. To climax her sense of 
leaving childhood, she realizes that her 
parents are considering a separation. Mature 
scrutiny of family problems in a well written 
romance. Florida author—Siesta Key. 


WORCESTER, DONALD. Lone Hunter and 
the Wild Horses. 94pp. Illustrated by 
Harper Johnson. Walck. 1959. $2.75. (gr. 
4-5) 

The fourth Lone Hunter story is built 
around an episode of seven young Indian 
boys going out on their own hunt for wild 
horses, even though they are too young to 
join the warrior raiding parties. Again, this 
is a convincing story of the discipline, rug- 
gedness and resourcefulness of the Western 
Indians, that can be read independently of 
the other books. Vivid illustrations point up 
the action in this interesting story by a his- 
torian who writes children’s books for recrea- 
tion. Florida author—Gainesville. 


FELLOWSHIPS AT U. OF F. 


The University of Florida Libraries announce 
three graduate assistantships in the academic 
year 1960-61 for study leading to a master's 
or doctoral degree in a subject field other than 
library science. Graduate assistants work approx- 
imately fifteen hours a week in the library, re- 
ceive a stipend of $1700 for a nine-month 
period, and are exempt from out-of state tuition 
fees. Applications should be sent before March 
31, 1960, to: Director of Libraries, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Your Heart and How it 
Works. 63pp. Illustrated by Schrotter. 
Morrow. 1959. $2.50. (gr. 4-7) 

From the opening drawing of the human 
heart, natural size, the text progresses to a 
graphic explanation of what the heart is and 
what jobs it does in the body, touching on 
medical experiments and diseases of the 
heart. This is another highly satisfactory 
factual Zim book, both for supplementary 
science material and for general interest. 
Florida author — Tavernier. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
by Mary K. Eakin. 273pp. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. 1959. $5.95. 

The Center for Children’s Books at the 
University of Chicago has pioneered more 
critical trends in children’s books reviewing 
in its BULLETIN. From these reviews, the 
editor selected 1000 books; 100 from each of 
the ten years of its existence, 1948-57. 
GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN presents 
them in order by author with the original 
review. There is an excellent index covering 
title, subject, developmental values, and 
regional fiction by place. This volume is of 
real importance to all librarians, teachers 
and interested parents. Among the Florida 
authors represented in this “indispensable 
guide to the outstanding children’s books 
published in the last decade,” are: Sonia 
Bleeker, Duane Decker, Louise Floethe, Jean 
Lee Latham, Tom Person, and Herbert S. 
Zim. 


Thirty Seventh Annual Meeting 
Florida Library Association 
Fort Harrison Hotel 
Clearwater 
March 31-April 2, 1960 
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If there are any books which can give 
more usage and circulation than ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books, we'd like 
to know abour them. . . . Forty years — 
always studying, ever improving, constantly 
comparing and continually testing the 
products of our craftsmanship have pro- 
duced what we consider the finest, longest 
wearing book in the history of civilization 
— and we challenge — in a spirit of fair 
competition — any manufacturer to better 
its quality. 

An interesting series of literature cover- 
ing the subject of ‘‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound” 
Prebound Books has been prepared. It con- 
tains information of value to every librar- 
ian interested in budget conservation. Send 
for yours today. 
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